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INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Mary Slusser came to Kathmandu in 1965 with her 
husband, an industries expert with the U.S. AID mission in 
Nepal. A trained archeologist, Mrs. Slusser was soon fas- 
' cinated by Nepalese antiquities and began to delve into the 
| history and iconography of the many religious sites within 
| the Valley. Her initial efforts resulted in a series of 
articles published in the bulletin of the American Women 

| of Nepal. 


PL Mrs. Slusser's work came to the attention of the admin- 
! istrators of the John D. Rockefeller III Fund, which assist- 
! ed with financing, and she was named a Research Associate 
of the Smithsonian Institute. She directed a project to 
/ document the architectural sites in the Kathmandu Valley, a 


| pioneer work of great importance to those concerned with 


| Nepalese archeology and with the preservation of the im- 
mensely rich heritage of Nepal.. Mrs. Slusser finished her 
field work in December 1971 and returned to Washington where 
she is preparing the comprehensive report which will be pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institute. 


The seven articles reprinted here under the auspices of 
_ AWON in no way purport to be a comprehensive guide to sites 
in Kathmandu Valley. Rather, they describe some of the 

lesser known sites and monuments which Dr. Slusser had come 


| to know and love during her earlier years in Kathmandu. 


| When you have seen the major attractions in the Valley, take 
; Mary Slusser's collection in hand and read it as you walk 

| the routes she describes. Her lively style and wonderful 
capacity to integrate scholarly fact with legend and folk 
tale bring to life new aspects of both ancient and contem- 
porary Nepal. 


The American Women of Nepal are deeply grateful to Mary 
usser for the initial preparation of these articles and 
for allowing us to collect and reprint them in this booklet, 


` ITUM BAHA 
A Panduk Monastery of Kathmandu 


A little west of Kilagal Tol, a narrow passageway on 
the left leads into a large, rectangular, unpaved courtyard, 
dotted with Chaityas and surrounded with residential quar- 
ters and sacred buildings. One of these is Itum Baha, or 
the Paravata Keshchandra Krit Mahavihara, to give its for- 
mal, Sanscrit name. Although the foundation date of the 
vihara is unknown, it is doubtless among the oldest of the 
Buddhist monastic establishments in Kathmandu. It is prob- 
‘ably earlier and certainly no later than the fourteenth 
century A.D., for there is a dated record of the donation 
of images to the monastery in the Nepalese Era 502 
(1382 A.D.). The Vihara was built to house a small commu- 
nity of celibate monks and is of the characteristic: plan of 
four narrow wings enclosing a square, paved, sunken court— 
yard. It has an enshrined chaitya, or Buddhist reliquary 
monument, in the center of the courtyard, a feature common 
to many of the oldest Nepalese viharas. 


Itum Baha is of particular interest because of certain 
woodcarvings and a curious legend which attaches to the 
site, The carvings are but four: a remarkable torana _ 

co AEA, member) over the main entrance and three 
Uperb struts on the interior, The torana is undated but 
its quality suggests a date perhaps no later than the six- 
teenth century. It depicts a well-known episode in the 
life of Buddha, when Mara, the god of evil, unleashes his 
minions in an effort to distract him from his meditation, 


The Buddha, unperturbed, sits in perfect calm on a throne 
in the center of the torana, his left hand holding the beg- 
ging bowl in his lap, his pendant right hand touching the 
earth, which is witness to his constancy. In a Bosch-like 
nightmare, dozens of demons in animal and human form swirl 
about the serene Buddha, Demon lovers flaunt their pas- 
sions before him, others rock his very throne, and a minia- 
ture orchestra in the narrow frieze beneath joins the un- 
availing uproar. The figure below the throne (inexplicably 
locally known as "Krishna Bandu") is perhaps the vanguished | 
Mara himself. Chandra and Surya, the moon and sun in their 
sky chariots, are depicted in medallions near the water | 
monster's (makaras) snouts, and just beneath the tiered um- | 
brella at the apex of the torana a charming group of devo- 
tees raptly listens to a miniature Buddha preaching the Lawo 


Just inside the courtyard, on the interior facade of | 
the same eastern wing where the torana is placed, are three | 
singular carved wooden struts, one on the far left and two 
on the right as one faces the vestibule exit, The three 
are similar to the six yakshi struts on the small Narayan 
temple at Bangemudha Tol, mentioned in an earlier contri- 
bution to this Bulletin, but the Itum Baha struts are su- 
perior to them and probably earlier by a century. These 
three are superbly carved female figures, and like the la- 
ter examples on the Narayan temple, stand upon crouching, 
grotesque atlantes, with a decorative tree overhead and 
stylized rocks beneath. The figures represent forest 
dryads, beautiful young women with expressive faces, slim, 
elongated figures, full breasts and rounded limbs. The 
figure on the left, like several of those at Bangemudha Tol, 
holds an infant. All wear elaborate coiffures and are be- 
jewelled and garbed in gracefully flowing skirts. The 
beauty of the three carvings is particularly evident when 
contrasted with a later companion strut among them, the 
second from the left. With its flat carving, static pose, 
squat, body, expressionless face and pieced-on arms, it is 
just an average carving typical of thousands of roof brack= 
ets produced in the Valley during the seventeenth and eight- | 
eenth centuries. Unfortunately, the three early ones are BS 
in a lamentable state of neglect, particularly the one on 
the left. Yet these three, four equally superb ones at 


nearby Yatkha Baha, and the later group at Bangemudha Tol, 
compose the total inventory of such excellent early carv- 
ings in Kathmandu. Woodcarvings of similar age and quality 
may also be seen at about six sites in Patan, at the great 
temple complex of Panauti, east of the Vally, and in Bunga- 
mati village where there is a single, mutilated but superb 
ancient strut. 


b The rest of the carvings at Itum Baha are only of 
iconographic interest; a multi-headed Maha Vajradhara on 
the shrine torana flanked by six struts depicting the di- 
rectional Buddhas, beneath four of whom are the Lokapalas, 
Ban of the quarters of the earth. 


: Of particular interest is the WAA legend of the 

| cannibal demon, Guru Mapa, associated with this old vihara. 
There are many versions of the tale, for example one by 
Kesar Lall, Lore and Legend of Nepal, pp. 39-40, another in 
the historical chronicle (vamshavali) translated in Daniel 
Wright's History of Nepal, pp. 113-15, and the oral version 
told today in the vihara itself. All agree in the essen- 
tials and concern one Keshchandra, a wild young gambler, 
who with the curious twist encountered in so many folk 
tales, reaps--as his reward for evil--wealth, position, and 
in this instance the fame of having his name attached to a 
monastery, the Paravata Keshchandra Krit Mahavihara (which 
might be roughly translated "The Great Monastery built by 
Keshchandra of the Pigeons"). 


Keshchandra once fell asleep in the sun while drying 
out the wormy rice to which his insatiable gambling had re- 
duced him; meanwhile pigeons ate his rice, but, through 
heavenly intervention, left golden dung in return, On wak- 
ing, Keshchandra was obliged to accept the help of the de- 
mon Guru Mapa to carry home the gold. For Guru Mapa's pay, 
Keshchandra gave him the right to eat all bad children, a 
bargain to which the ogre too happily agreed. On becoming 
king, at the insistence of his by now unhappy and much de- 
cimated subjects, Keshchandra revoked the promise, banished 
Guru Mapa to the Tundikhel and promised in return a yearly 
feast of buffalo and rice. This promise is still solemnly 
honored when on a certain night in February, at Panchare, 


the men of Itum Baha carry Guru Mapa's feast to him on the 
Tundikhel, To this day, also, it is Guru Mapa's name that 
is invoked as the bogeyman to frighten children into obe- 

dience. 


How this strange and bloodthirsty legend became at- 
tached to the monastery is unknown. However, the vamsha- 
vali states that Keshchandra himself built Itum Baha and 
"caused a picture of all these circumstances to be made and 
put in his vihara, where he lived as a devotee of Buddha. 
This picture is shown to those who wish to see it in the 
month of Shravan." (Wright, p. 115.) Wright addes in a 
footnote that in his time, now a century ago, a copy of 
this picture still existed, and was exhibited as mentioned 
in the text. A probably even later copy is still shown 
once a year during the bahi dyo boyegu festival which falls 
about mid-August (Shravan in the Nepali calendar), when for 
a few precious days marvelous sacred relics are publicly 
displayed in many of the viharas in the Kathmandu Valley. 
The "picture" is a long, narrow banner, a painting on cloth 
(bilampo) which stretches around two sides of the courtyard 
and upon which is painted in successive scenes, with writ- 
ten captions, the Guru Mapa legend. There is a large 
painted wooden mask of Guru Mapa in the northeast corner 
of the court, on the second floor, and near it, along the 
northern facade, are four large repousse metal plaques 
showing two scenes of Guru Mapa, on the left eating a 
child, and on the right eating his promised substitute 
feast of buffalo and rice, 
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GULADHARMA 
The Sacred Lunar Month of Buddhism 


population of the Kathmandu Valley and which can best be 
compared to the Muslim Ramadan, or Christian Lent, Like 
these solemn occasions, too, Gula is marked by prayer, fast4 si 
ing and penance, followed by a feast and rejoicing. The 
penitential aspects, however, consonant perhaps with the 
easy-going Nepalese character, contain at times colorful 
festive overtones. It is these "overtones," combined with 
the many non-Buddhist festivals falling in the same period, 
which make the coming days of Gula some of the most inter- 
esting for those so fortunate as to live in the never—never 
world of the Valley of Kathmandu. 


The Guladharma, or sacred month of Gula, is always 
calculated from the first day of the waxing moon (sukla 
paksha, or bright half) of Srawan (July-August) to the last | 
day of the waning moon (Krishna paksha, or dark half) of 
Bhadra (August-September), in 1969 corresponding to the 
Gregorian calendrical period August 14 to September 11, 
Devout Buddhists, particularly the conservative Newar farm- 
ing community, the Jyapus, devote the entire month to spe- 
cial ceremonials at home and at the holy sites of Buddhism § 
in the Valley. Traditionally every day of Gula begins with § 
an early morning fasting visit to Swayambhunath, the most | 
holy Buddhist site in the Valley, and one freguently sees 
small bands of farmers, accompanied by the clash of cymbals @ | 
and the thump of drums, rushing off to worship at Swayambhu § 
before beginning the day's work. The month is also the © 
traditional one for wives to gain back their erring hus- 
bands through penitential fasting in one of the viharas to 
which they repair. This should coerce the negligent hus- 
band, through shame or pity, to claim the fasting wife be- 
fore Death does so, and to reinstate her triumphantly in 
heart and home. 


In addition to these and a number of other general 


month-long aspects of Guladharma, there are certain speci- 
fic festivals which though scarcely known outside the Bud- 
‘dhist community, embrace some of the most interesting in 
‘the Valley. The first of these purely Buddhist festivals 
fis the Panch Dan (Five Offerings), falling on Thursday, 

he} August 21... This is a festival in which the devout offer as 
‘alms the "panch dan," or five traditional food offerings, 
ist) to the priests of their quarter. Patan celebrants claim it 
is to commemorate the occasion when Buddha himself—-a legen- 
‘dary visit to be sure--begged alms in Patan, On that occa- 


was of greater merit because gained by her own toil. In 
Guita Tol, where this old woman lived, on the northeastern 
edge of Patan, people still make their "panch dan" in her 
name» But, as so often happens in the Valley, this is none 
f other than a well-known jataka, or Buddhist birth story, re- 
| cast in a purely local setting and the original source long 
lost to those who tell the tale. 


-On the fourth day after the Panch Dan, August 24 of 

{ 1969, the remarkable "Looking at the Gods in the Viharas," 

{ the Bahi Dyo Boyegu, should begin. » Although traditionally 

T for ten successive days, commencing with the twelfth day of 
! the waxing moon, today the festival begins according to the 
‘whim of a particular community and rarely lasts more than a 
f day or two. It is particularly celebrated in Kathmandu and 
Patan and concerns the exhibition and worship of sacred re- 
lics in the viharas., The relics include collections of im- 
4 ‘ages, often ancient, sometimes armless or termite ridden, 

| but frequently more beautiful than those presiding in the 

f main shrine; ancient Buddhist texts, handlettered in gold on 
andmade blue paper; narrative paintings on cloth; ancient 
ostumes and a host of marvels. This is the time, for exam- 
le, when the banner of the Guru Mapa legend is hung in Itum 
aha, and an equally’ remarkable banner of Simhala and the 
agic horse, Balaha, in Tham Bahil, also in Kathmandu. It 

s in this same famous and ancient monastery, just behind 
he Kaiser Mahal, once a country site beyond the city walls, 
here one may also see a collection of old costumes and for 
{f a few paisa be given a glimpse of some remarkable manu- 


scripts. Kwa Baha (the "Golden Temple"), I Baha and Guita 


Baha in Patan all display narrative banners, images, and inj The 
the latter a curious mannikin peering out of an upstairs | fo: 
window, none other than the pious old lady from whom Buddha! cl 
accepted the alms in Patan so long ago. In Kathmandu these) 50 
old relics are displayed in only about 18 of more than 125 | ® 
old monastic compounds, and many people, including the Kume w 


ri goddess, one of her two public appearances a year, go a=] 
round to see them the day after Gai Jatra, In Patan a great 
er number of viharas still display the sacred relics, but 


each year they are fewer in number, as sadly, are also the th 
objects displayed. One can only imagine with regret the ee 
great cultural treasures one might have seen at the Bahi k di 
Dyo Boyegu a few decades ago. , $ 

The next special festival of Gula falls on the day of f tk 
the full moon, Gula Purnima, corresponding with the Brah- pa 


manic day of the Janai Purnima, On that day a special wor- | 
ship is held at the ancient stupa, one of the four "Ashoka" | 
stupas, east of the city. On the following day, Saparu, and] ~ 
coinciding with the national Gai Jatra, or Cow Festival, all! 
the ancient stupas are worshipped, and on the next following 
day, the second day of the waning moon, the remarkable Mata-{: 
ya, or Festival of Lights, takes place. This is particular-}. 
ly a Patan affair and takes its name "mata-ya" from the E 
lighted tapers most participants carry. Hundreds upon hun- f 
dreds of persons, the majority Jyapu farmers, rush in a F 
breathless procession from dawn to dark, paying their re- ; 
spects and leaving token offerings at all the important Bud- f. 
dhist sites of the city, And for Patan, an ancient Buddhist | 
center, this means some 150 monasteries and an untold number | 
of important caityas and stupas. Most of the participants f 
wear elaborate or amusing costumes——clowns, a mendicant Siva |. 
in a tiger skin, transvestite farmers masked and dressed like 
women, only their bulging muscles betraying them, and often 
an entire association group (guthi) costumed in the same wayo 
A number of men who have suffered a death in the family dur- 
ing the year, do a special penance by undertaking the day- 
long pilgrimage fasting and naked except for a loin cloth 
and protective cummerbund, At each of the hundreds of sa- 
cred sites they prostrate themselves in the dust, until by 
sundown they can barely rise to continue to the next pléce, 


The entire festival is commonly thought to be a memorial 

| for the dead, much as is Gai Jatra with which following as 

` closely as it does, it may have been popularly confounded. 

` Some claim it to be a day of atonement by the demon Mara 
and his minions, Buddha's tormentors as he sought enlighten- 
ment under the great pipal tree, the story carved in wood 
on the torana of Itum Baha mentioned previously. 


The holy month of Gula concludes on the last day of 
_ the waxing moon (aunsi) and on this day (or the preceding 
i one) processions wind to the sacred rivers to ceremonially 
` dispose of the thousands of tiny clay votive images the 
T pious and virtuous womenfolk have been busy making through- 
f out the sacred month, The following day, the first day of 
the new moon, on September 12, the prayers and penances of 
| the sacred month officially close with picnicking and merry- 
-< making on the holy Swayambhu hill. 


i | There are many other festivals interspersed with these 
~ purely Buddhist ones during this lunar month: Nag Panchami, 
< Snake's Fifth, the fifth lunar day when the Valley's snakes 
“are properly propitiated and their images pasted on the 

| doorways; Janai Purnima; Gai Jatra (wonderful in Bhaktapur); 
~ Krishna's birthday (particularly charming at his chief tem- 
PF ple in the Patan Darbar Square during the candlelit, night- 
1. long vigil of women preceding Krishna Astami, Krishna's 

| Eighth, the actual day of the celebration); the festival 

~ for Bhim Sen, deified warrior hero and patron saint of the 
| Newar merchants (highlight in late evening at his Patan 

` Darbar Square temple); and Gokarna Tirtha, a pilgrimage to 

- bathe in the sacred Bagmati River at Gokarna by sons whose 
fathers are dead. This last festival falls on aunsi, the 
last day of the waning moon and the last day of Guladharma,. 


KR Re AEA 
THE FISH OF ASAN TOL 


Everywhere in the Valley of Kathmandu there are in- 
numberable legends associated with the art-historical mon- 


uments——the temples, shrines, monasteries, pilgrimage sites, ¢ 
and images of the divine beings. These legends purport to | 
explain the origins of the deities and their dwelling 
places, and in Nepal are popularly accepted as history. 
They belong indiscriminately to Buddhist and Hindu, to all | 
castes and frequently to more than one ethnic group. These 
tales are the Valley's heartbeat. They knit its monuments 
and its sites each to each and often to a number of far- 
flung places outside the Valley as well. Most tales in- 
volve more than one divinity and often refer to rulers, who 
while often only mythical, may be and often are real his- 
torical personages, But these, for example, are rarely 
placed in their proper historical perspective. In the tale 
to follow, for example, the renowned ruler Ashoka, who pre- 
dates Christ, is easily made the contemporary of a city 
founded long afterward and of a temple of recent seven- 
teenth century date. All tales rely heavily on the magic 
principles associated with Tantrism, whose pervasive in- 
fluence in the Valley is particularly evident in this re- 
spect. The Buddhist priest, Vajracharya or Guwaju, accom- 
plished Tantric, practitioner of the arts of magic, formu- 
lator of spells and controller of the environment, looms 
large among the cast of characters. There, too, are to be 
found all segments of society, from outcaste to Brahman and 
king. Rarely is there a single version of a given tale, 
but usually several versions which differ as to time, place, 
and cast of characters. 


The miraculous tales pertain not only to the divinities} 
and their shrines, but tend also to attach to objects which 
can only be classified as "curiosities." Normally devoid of 
artistic value and insignificant in appearance, these curi- 
osities nonetheless, often play an important cultural role 
in the Valley. Too, they admirably illustrate the Nepalese 
penchant for an almost total veneration of their environ- 
ment, embracing the rivers, ponds, trees, hilltops, rocks, 
and particularly all that is unusual, The fish of Asan Tol 
is such a venerated curiosity, selected among many, and with | 
its wondrous origin tale provides a case in point. 


The fish of Asan Tol is a small stone relief capved in 
a shallow, rectangular stone basin now embedded in the mac- 
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| adam street where the unheeding traffic of the busy square 
| rolls over it. Although none can say who actually placed 

| the curious image here, for what reason or when, the people 
of the quarter tell a tale of it and include it in their 
daily round of worship. Like the washya dya, or toothache 
god, of Bangemudha Tol, it is one of the many divine spe- 
‘cialists consulted for aid in curing specific diseases and 
| ailments of the body, with vertigo as its special field of 
| concern. 


_ The fish of Asan Tol, so goes its origin tale, com— 
memorates a strange happening in which a son was teacher to 
his father. For, once upon a time there lived in Kathmandu 
a renowned astrologer named Barami. He, thinking to cast 
| a faultless horoscope for his firstborn, hung a bell in the 
| delivery room, instructing the midwife to ring it at the 
moment of birth, Retiring to his own chamber he readied 
| his charts and at the moment the bell sounded, quickly cast 
the newborn's horoscope. These calculations revealed that 
the child was not his own, and in shame and sorrow, re- 
nouncing hearth and country, Barami was seen no more in 
Kathmandu. 


‘Meanvhile, the child--it was a boy, named Dak-—~matured 
and like his father became an eminent astrologer. Now it 
came to pass that the great Indian emperor, Ashoka, assem- 
| bled at his capital, Pataliputra (modern Patna), all the 

| famous astrologers of the day to choose the most auspicious 
| date on which to begin a sacred pilgrimage. Among this 
concourse was not only Dak but also Barami, a restless wan- 
derer all these years. The other savants had hardly put 

į chalk to slate when Dak announced the proper date, which 

! none of the others, in spite of further lengthy calcula- 

| tions, could improve upon, Barami, chagrined and yet im- 

E pressed, beggeđ permission to become the brilliant young 

| man's pupil, neither, of course, realizing their true re- 

i ger. 


‘i Both master and pupil, joining the emperor's entourage, 
etdered with him from one holy site to another until at 
last they came to Kathmandu. Dak, deciding the time was 
ripe to test his pupil's new akili questioned him as 
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follows: "Now, disciple, tell me, which is the next most 
auspicious day and on it what will fall from the sky and 
where will it land?" Barami, greatly skilled by now, made 
rapid calculations and unhesitatingly replied, "Master, the 
lucky day is clearly the full moon of Chaitra and on that 
day at twelve past twelve a fish will fall in Asan Tol, oe 
twelve arms' lengths from the Annapurna temple." Dak, much f 
pleased with his elderly pupil's progress, pronounced that 
he was correct in everything except that the fish would ac- 
tually fall much closer to the temple than predicted. To 
verify this, master and pupil waited in Asan Tol on the 
chosen day and the fish indeed fell exactly where Dak had 
predicted, Barami, much puzzled, asked where the mistake 
lay in his calculations. The master answered: "Your cal- 
culations were exact in all details but one; you neglected 
to consider the wind at the time of the fish's descent." 


Musing on this, it came to Barami that perhaps he had 
neglected an equally important factor in casting his child's 
horoscope of long ago, At that time he had not thought to 
take into account the transmission time of the bell's sound f 
between delivery room and study chamber. Recalculating with! 
the neglected factor included, the new horoscope proved the 
child to be his own, one destined to become a great savant. 
Remorsefully, Barami sought out his wife; conveniently, Dak, | 
too, was there, explanations were made, and the long-sunder— 
ed family reunited. 


One problem remained, however. Strictly speaking a son | 
must revere his father, but. so. should a pupil his master, 
Who, then, was to bow to whom? At length the troublesome 
matter had to be put to the family priest, who pronounced 
as follows: "The son must respect the father. But to com- 
memorate the wondrous thing of a father being the son's 
disciple, you must erect some suitable monument." Thus in- 
structed, father and son, pupil and master, had a stone 
fish carved and together placed it at the very spot in Asan 
Tol where the fish had fallen and confirmed Dak's clever 
calculations, 


KER aa We RA E. 


JOGINI OF THE SWORD 
A Visit to Her Shrine 


3 One of the most interesting art-historical sites of 
the almost infinite number dotting the remarkable Valley of 
h Í Kathmandu is that of Khadga (or Vajra) Jogini. Nestling 
“among the dark pines on a hillside north of Sankhu, this 
‘Buddhist site of great antiquity combines the natural beau- 
y of its setting and the excellence of its architecture 

nd bronze sculptures with a host of fascinating legends. 


$ The site is dedicated to one of the multitudinous god- 
WA of the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon, the Blue Tara, 
“She is the most important of the three fierce manifestations 
| (Blue, Yellow, and Red) of Tara. In her benign Green and 
White forms, she is very popular in Nepalese iconography. 

he Blue (Nil) Tara or Bkajata, Ugra (ferocious) Tara is 
‘also known in Nepal as Vagra Jogini, though she is not real- 
dy a jogini (or yogini). at all. At this site and at one 
other, she is called Khadga (sword) Jogini because of the 
“sword she brandishes in her upraised arm. 


© She is one of the most powerful of goddesses: even to 
| listen to her mantra (magic spell) destroys all obstacles, 
Vaverts calamities, ensures good fortune, and produces a 

| feeling of intense religious satisfaction. She is one of 

f the most terrifying manifestations of the Mahayana pantheon, 
| nd in her characteristic icon, she is horrible to look 

f upon. Dwarfed and corpulent, her eyes round and red, 

| laughing hideously through buck teeth and protruding forked 
| tongue, draped in a tiger's skin and wreathed in human , 

| skulls, she mercilessly treads on corpses while brandishing 
Jin her four to twenty-four arms a host of Tantric symbols 
and weapons, At this shrine, however, her icon is much 
modified and at great variance with her prescribed icono- 
graphy. Though she displays enough of the above attributes 
A o identify her unquestionably as the Blue Tara, she is 

f represented ïn a much milder, even attractive, form, 


i The site is easily reached by the road which leads 
ast Bodhnath and the King's Forest to terminate on the 
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eastern side of the Valley at the old and interesting Newar 
town of Sankhu, Until the road is repaired after the ra- 
vages of the monsoons, four-wheel drive and a sturdy ve- 
hicle are strongly recommended. Drive north through the 
town along an improbable cobbled street until your courage 
fails! Then park and begin the long series of flagstone 
stairways leading to the beckoning roofs glittering through} 
the pines above. Some distance up this stone stairway you 
will come to a way-station known as Bhairab Than (Bhairab's| ¥ . 
Place) where Bhairab reigns in the form of a huge, natural 
rock, He is accompanied by a large, pot-bellied, ever- | 
gourmand Ganesh, who dines well on the numerous bloody sac- | 
rifices offered there. On the left before the shrine is a 
small, open pavillion where the devout should leave their 
shoes and continue barefoot. However, with the remarkable 
tolerance so characteristic of Nepal, no one will object if} 
you omit this reverence to Jogini., Non-leather shoes would, | 
however, be appreciated. 


Continue up the "never-ending" stairs stopping at times, ' 
for views back into the serene and lovely valley where San-j 
khu lies, a russet huddle of medieval tile and brick. Af- | 
ter about a half-hour climb, you are suddenly under the 
dark pines and within the sacred precincts of Jogini her- 
self. 


The main shrine of the goddess (No. 1 on the accompa= 
nying plan) is one of the richest in the Valley and an out- | y}. 
standing example of the architectural skill of the medieval |. 
craftsmen of Nepal. According to an inscription in the ; 
courtyard, the present temple was erected. in Nepal Samvat 
775 (1655 A.D.) by Raja Pratap Malla, the great art patron 
and builder-king of Kathmandu. The entire hilltop site, 
however, long predates the erection of the temple and may 
go back to the early days of Buddhism in the Valley. 


The temple is of square plan, elevated on a single 
flagstone plinth, and has three roofs. These are all of 
sheet copper with the middle one in part gilded, and the 
top one fully gilded and crowned with an elaborate gilt 
gajura (finial), Gilt copper repousse plaques frigge the 
eaves, large gilt copper banners hang from the corners of 
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ari the two lower roofs, and a long gilt copper streamer (dh: dhwaja 


patuka) flows down the main facade as a symbolic access 

| route of the divinity to her shrine, All the roofs are 
supported with carved wooden struts of no more than average 
quality. There are characteristic fantastic protective 
beasts (kunsala) at the twelve corners. The remaining 
struts in descending order of two, four and six to a side, 
a total of forty-eight, depict assorted deities of the 
Mahayana pantheon. The erotica of the carvings of many 
-Brahmanical shrines is notably absent. A fourth set of 
{miniature struts supports the projecting edges of the lower 
casement story. 


The southern main facade and doorway to Jogini's 
‘shrine (l-a) is embellished with marvels of repousse work 


Hi in gilt copper not the least of which is the tympanum (to- 
dy rana) over the shrine entrance. Here in the center is the 


‘Nepalese version of the Blue Tara. Rather than the ogress 
‘Horror personified, she is depicted as an attractive girl 
of placid mien who, though properly wearing her skull 
/wreathes and holding the prescribed Tantric weapons and 

f symbols in her eight hands, treads her corpses in a rather 
abstracted manner which does not terrify at all. At her 

| right and left are similar four—armed versions of the Blue 
Tara, and at the extreme outer left and right are Baghini 
4 and Singhini, Tiger Daughter and Lion Son. The latter di- 
| vinities, who also accompany her at her popular hilltop 
shrine at Pharping, are apparently a peculiarly Nepalese 

| manifestation and do not seem to figure in other countries 
‘where the Blue Tara is worshipped. 


In the inner sanctum she ‘is also represented in a very 
‘ assive form, Swathed to suffocation in clothing and orna- 
‘ments, the gifts through which her devotees seek favor, she 
“reveals only her placid moon face and two chubby hands, one 
f which wields her sword aloft. Whether she is of stone, . 
etai or wood cannot be determined. Even the priest dis- 
laims knowledge of her divine consistency. Strangely, 
‘this Blue Tara is painted red as if her icon here were 
blended with the equally fierce Red Tara, Karukulla, Her 
,odd little lion son and tiger daughter are just as lavishly 
f ornamented and keep her company. A host of excess festal 
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ornaments and accessories are also kept in the shrine under) 
her care. The Buddhist Vajracharya priest in attendance, | 
one of a revolving number of forty-five residing at Sankhu, 
is usually very gracious about opening the shrine, though 
you may not go inside nor photograph the sacred family. 

An Offering to Jogini will be appreciated. 


On the west side of the main temple is a small shrine 
(2) with a crude image of a standing Buddha of Gupta-style 
pretensions. Note the intricately carved mandala (magic 
diagram) in the ceiling over his head. 


The other large shrine (3) east of the temple of Jogini 
is hardly less interesting, It is of square plan but has | 
only two roofs, the top one being gilt copper and the bot- 
tom one corrugated tin. Carved wooden corner beasts and | 
dancing, four-armed Tantric divinities disposed two and four 
to a side decorate the upper stories. Note again that the | 
subsidiary erotic scenes so often carved on the lower ends 
of the struts on Hindu temples are here replaced with cha 
ing little naturalistic female figures, lovely dryads spor 
ing quite alone in a symbolic mountain setting. 


It is the lavish woodwork of the lower story, however, 
which commands attention. All four doors are set into very} 
broad, elaborately carved frames of considerable detail andi! 
excellent workmanship. The principal entrance (3a) on the | 
western side has been embellished at a later date with a 
covering of gilt copper repousse, but at various points the 
more ancient underlying wood carving may be seen. 


To whom exactly this temple is dedicated is an absorb- 
ing question. The central figure of the torana is Maha 
Mayuri, Great Peacock, the Mahayana personification of a 
magic spell against snakebite and the leader of five simi- 
lar spell goddesses. Jointly these are known as the Panch- 
araksha (the Five Protectors), and only in Nepal, they are 
known as the Five Umbrellas. Maha Mayuri's mantra, the 
Golden Peacock Charm, is symbolized by the peacocks upon 
which she rides (her vahana). Her twelve hands display the 
Tantric weapons, symbols, and gestures appropriate, Jo her 
icon, The flanking dieties could be Saraswati but are per- 
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‘haps Prajnaparamita, a personification of sacred Buddhist 
texts. 


Since Maha Mayuri is represented on the torana of the 
emple, one would expect to see her icon repeated in the 
nner shrine. Instead there is only a moderate sized stupa 
r cait a, a Buddhist reliquary monument of considerable 


emple dedicated to the goddess of the Golden Peacock Charm 
was later erected. One also wonders what legendary rela- 
tionship there may be between the temple of the snake spell 
oddess and a large natural rock protruding from the paved 
‘courtyard nearby (13). This rock, protected by a low bal- 
strade, is claimed to be none other than the great king of 
pene aa the Nag Raja Vasuki himself, 
The courtyard of this temple complex is of large Fiag- 
ones, and it is interrupted at various places with short 
lights of stairs to adapt to the rough contours of the 
illside location. Many interesting inscriptions of vari- 
us dates dot the courtyard, and around it are disposed a 
umber of rather late-style caityas (14-17). Their common 
orm dates them between the fifth and the eighth centuries 
oD. Other features in the courtyard of mild interest are 
large stambha (memorial pillar) supporting a gilt lion 
18) and a number of large bronze bells (19-21) which are 
angled vigorously with the assemblage on the main temple 
orch to call Jogini to worship at the appointed hour of 
‘her puja. At this time, a mystic rite from the dim past is 
‘also performed: the priest standing at attention with face 
o the north ponderously taps a large wooden pestle held in 
f a horizontal position on the left shoulder. There is also: 
a natural cave at this site (22), one of nine reported in 
he environs. 


11 that has been described in the main temple complex - 
hould be sufficient to make the site of Khadga Jogini of 
‘ime importance in Nepal. However, we have only begun to 
robe her secrets and her treasures, There are at least 
hree more areas of absorbing interest here: one is reached 


y walking out of the compound a few yards across the 
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grassy hillside to the west (24); another by ascending the |, 
steps behind the main temple (23); and the third (25) by a! 
three hour climb over some rather prodigious ridges to the 
north. 


Upper level complex (23) 


Leaving the main temple courtyard on the north side 
behind Jogini's shrine, mount the stairway which leads di- by. 
rectly to a square courtyard with a large sunken fountain 
in the center. This is devoted largely to priestly resi- | 
dential quarters and pilgrims' shelters which line the four) p 
sides of the court. The object of interest is the building} ; 
immediately to the left after entering the courtyard. Pe- {| 
destrian as it seems, do not be misled and turn away, for | 
this simple structure houses what may be Nepal's greatest 
single art treasure, and some subsidiary art and folk ob- 
jects as well. Around the contents of this structure are 
woven some of the most fascinating legends told in all this} , 
legendary land! i 


Go up on the porch, and with permission enter the 
first floor vestibule, There you will see a small room on | 
your left, the central ornament of which is a large gilt 
copper caitya some five feet tall, To the left of the 
caitya and buried to the neckline in the dirt floor, is a 
colossal cast copper or bronze head of the Buddha, Though 
garishly painted in keeping with the ignominious role of 
primitive folk idol to which it has fallen, inspection re- 
veals it to be a venerable work of the highest order. It 
shows an astounding skill on the part of the persons who 
were able to so successfully cast such an enormous image. 
One suspects that this is all that remains of a former co- 
lossal seated or standing Buddha image, and in this land of 
surprise, it could well be that excavation might reveal the 
rest of the image long entombed in the ground beneath the 
floor. If such a huge image did (or does) exist, one must 
surmise that its sheer size dictated the casting of it in 
situ. Perhaps one of the many old copper mines scattered 
through the Nepalese hills is nearby and provided a ready 
source of raw materials, Khadga Jogini as a late Tantric 
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he lupstart could have usurped an ancient Buddhist site that 
ra 


¥ ‘was perhaps one of the most skillful foundries of antiquity. 
MNO Bess 

"| Be that as it may, around this venerable art treasure 
‘is woven one of the strangest tales in all Nepal.. It seems 
‘that in ages past the water inexplicably ceased to flow 
from the fountain of Narayan, the fountain (hiti) after 
{which the modern royal palace in Kathmandu, Narayan Hiti, 
| takes its name and which lies vis-a-vis the palace's ornate 
| side entrance. In great consternation, the astrologers 
| were consulted, and after due deliberation they decreed 
| that iT a person possessing the thirty-two qualities of 


ingi precious water would resume its flow. A minute search of 

| the entire kingdom revealed but two persons who could qual- 
ify: one the Raja Vikramajit himself, the other his son 
"and heir. What then to do? Thinking on the matter for 
some time, the gracious king decided that he himself would 
be the sacrificial victim. Thereupon, he instructed his 
“unwitting son to proceed on the stroke of midnight to 
arayan Hiti before which he would find an enshrouded, pros- 
rate demon. Cautioning him to on no account remove the 
hroud or disturb the demon in any way, he was to strike 

ff its head. The obedient prince, following his majestic 

| father's instructions to the letter, did indeed behead the 
| shrouded form. True to the astrologers! prediction, the 
fountains of Narayan did resume their accustomed flow, but 

| the makaras (water monsters) through whose mouths the water 
‘gushed were aghast at the parricide before them, declared 
hey could not bear to look at him, and averted their faces 
n disgust. To this day, these very ancient, water-worn 
tone conduits are the only ones in the Valley (to my know~ 
edge) where the makaras' snouts are indeed curled tightly ` 
“back over the forehead instead of waving triumphantly aloft. 
a recent gilt makara installed between these two old stone 
Bones at Narayan Hiti reveals the striking contrast between 
f the foyms. What concerns us with this tale, however, is 

he head of the sacrificial victim, Raja Vikramajit. It 
ook wings and straightaway flew off to Jogini, where it 
till exists as a wondrous marvel in the very Buddha head 
ou have been studying. 
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Other tales are also associated with the legend of Raj 
Vikramajit and are illustrative of the unique way that manyi ove 


to Buddha in expiation of his unwitting sin. Thus, through} the 
the hand of parricide, the great stupa of Bodhnath cam in- | 
to being. The cave of Guptesware, south of Tika Bhairab oni 
the Valley's south rim, is the purported refuge of the de- 
mon pig finally exorcized from its nightly defilement of 
the Bodhnath construction site. Moreover, the Buddhists 
consider Guhjeshwari, a Hindu goddess par-—excellence, as 
none other than the Blue Tara. This Tara has at least 
five other important shrines in the Valley: one on Swayam-| 
bhu, one on the banks of the Vishnumati, two in Patan, and $ pr 
an impressive one on a hillside overlooking Pharping. In fw 
all these sites she is variously known as Vajra or Khadga 
Jogini, Nil Tara Jogini, and the Jogini of the Heavens, 
Akash Jogini. 


This humble little room has still another story to 
tell us about Jogini. It seems that long ago a royal de- 
votee of the goddess came daily to make a sacrificial of- 
fering to her. By his devotion it was obvious that he was > 
particularly favored by the deity which became a matter for 
jealousy and suspicion on the part of the rival king. The 
latter pondered the matter and decided he would spy on his 
rival to learn the secret of his success with Jogini. He 
therefore secreted himself beforehand and observed the 
supposedly private daily puja of the king. To his amaze- 
ment, he saw the king pour oil into a huge frying pan, 
heat it smoking hot, jump in, and fry himself. He then 
presented his nicely browned body to Jogini, and she ate 
with gusto. The king magically resumed his form until he 
should again make himself a tasty fritter on the morrow. 
"Ah hah!" said his rival, "If this "is the secret of his 
success, so will I do." On the next day he came early by 
the light of the stars, took the same frying pan, heated 
the oil, but then cleverly seasoned himself with curry, 
hot peppers, salt and other spices, When fried to a turn, 
he offered himself to Jogini. Never, but never, had the 
meat tasted so good, so delicious! Jogini declared her- 
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elf satisfied for all time, forswore further meat, tipped. 
ver the frying pan to prove her point, and bestowed her 
reatest and most significant blessing of all on the King 
ho Sacrificed But Once. It is this selfsame, enormous iron 
pside-down frying pan you see before you at the right of 
he caitya. Moreover, to this day Jogini receives no animal 
acrifice. Those wishing to please her merely display their 
ffering before her shrine, then take it back to slaughter 
‘at the Hindu shrine of Bhairab Than, the great bloody sac- 
-ificial: rock beside which ey may have all-unknowing left 
our. shoes. 


uw Whether you may proceed to the shrine on the floor a= 
jove will no doubt depend on the whim of the presiding 

riest of the day. But if you keep your camera out of sight, 
wear respectable clothes, and are reasonably reverential, 
you will probably gain entree. If so, you will be in the 
resence of a duplicate Jogini-Singhini-Baghini trinity, 

his time of gilt copper, which reposes at the far end of 
the room behind a low balustrade. However, in this in- 
stance it is not really Jogini that we have come to see. 
nstead, we notice two magnificent bronzes which rank among 
the best in Nepal or among bronzes the world over and of all 
time, The most outstanding piece is a fantastically perfect, 
ifty-two inch tall, standing Buddha of solid cast bronze. 
ind so massive that two men are required to move it. The 
mage wears a long, clinging, transparent monastic robe, 
iraped in multiple, string-like folds over the rounded con- 
ours of the body fully revealed beneath. It is unmistakably 
f Pala inspiration and is probably datable to the ninth 
entury A.D. Like the great Buddha head downstairs, this 
Jiece too has fallen into ignominy. Crusted with the grime 
f ages, painted and bespattered like an African demon imp, 
his magnificent and poetic image is not recognized for the 
he, he is but is called incredibly, "the Blacksmith eae ha 


Why this appellation is a mystery, but it may Fask 

ack to an historical incident in which some king did take . 
blacksmith's daughter to wife, Since the blacksmith is 

he lowest of castes, this shocking union of king and black- 
smith's: daughter may have left an indelible impression per- 
etuated in the legends of this land. Just how the Black- 
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smith Queen and this remarkable Lord Buddha became one, | 
perhaps no one can tell. If you see the piece you will be ! 
fortunate, for by an incredible series of curiously inter- | 
linked circumstances, hardly less marvelous than the other f 
marvels that have transpired here, the writer had a small © 
role in restoring this most excellent of Buddhas to his 

pristine beauty, and the dirt of the exceedingly dirty 

Blacksmith Queen has been properly consigned to the dustbi 


A hardly less beautiful piece is another excellent 
bronze, a standing Lokeswar some thirty-two inches tall and} Mar 
probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It is 
remarkably similar, but superior to, the bronze Lokeswars 
standing at the four corners of the courtyard of the "Gold-®@ 
en Temple" in Patan. 


As you leave this building, note on the porch to your f Me 
left four large portable copper shrines in which the gilt | 
Jogini family of the upper room and the gilt caitya in the § +4 
lower one are borne in procession under the full moon of a 
Chaitra (mid-March). A newer set of shrines, of workmanship! 
inferior to these more venerable ones, may be seen onan | 
adjacent porch on the western side of the court. 


— —— ——. ————————  ———. > u—— 


To visit this intriguing corner of the Jogini complex, | 
return to the lower courtyard, walk around the western sidef 
of the temple and exit west between the entry stairway and | 
the adjoining pati. A few yards walk across a grassy slope | 
will bring you to a strange stone structure, apparently half f 
natural. cave and half man-made. This is the Dharma—Pap 
(dharma = virtue, pap = sin) where you can prove whether 
you are saint or sinner. A low doorway surmounted by an 
inscription in monumental Tibetan characters leads into a 
dark chamber from which you pass into a smaller chamber 
where a tiny window filters in a few feeble rays of light. 
Stay awhile. You will soon perceive in a dim corner a 
stone image of a standing Tantric goddess carrying sword, 
blue lotus, chopper, and human skull blood cup. g Known 
locally as Nil (blue) Saraswati, she can be no other than 
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f the Blue Tara herself. If you are slight of frame and rea- 
ye f sonably agile, you may exit through the tiny window thus 

= f proving your virtue. If you stick fast, you are a sinner, 
r f but your exit may be facilitated by making a suitable of- 

| fering to the Great Terrifying One lurking behind you, It 
f is more than probable that the Dharma-Pap represents a pri- 
| mitive Tantric temple of the Blue Tara long abandoned in 


ing favor of its splendid rival in the main courtyard. 


da-f Jogini, but it will take approximately three hours of climb- 
ng over the ridges behind the temple to reach it, The 
writer has yet to visit the site, but according to hearsay, 
r í Manichu Than consists of a pool and hermit cave above a 
‘large cleft rock which drains the pool as a waterfall. 
> | There is also said to be a small stone image there repre- 
f senting the Raja Manichuda, who sat upon this very rock, 
ip] split open his skull, with his own hand extracted a fabu- 
ous jewel, and made it a supreme offering to the Great 
‘Terrifying One, the Blue Tara, the Lady Yogin of the Vajra 
{ and the Sword herself. 
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THE TEMPLE OF KALAMOCHAN 


The Kalamochan, or Narayan temple, as it is also known, 
panda beside the road leading from the statue of King 

| Tribhuvan to the Patan bridge, where its imposing dome and 
littering guardian animals can hardly fail to command at- 
ention, The temple, together with the nearby Tripureswar, 
large, multi-roofed temple in traditional pagoda style, 
ominates the skyline as one descends from Kathmandu toward 
he statue, or from the bridge when returning from Patan. 
moment's comtemplation of this Kathmandu landmark may be 
ewarding, perhaps, for like all Valley monuments although 
t has its own unique history, it is never a history apart. 
ts story blends with the total history of the Valley, and 
deed far beyond. A study of any single monument, and | 
alamochan is no exception, inevitably involves one in a 

eb of interconnecting events pertaining to legend and his- 
ory, to man and his gods, and thus is the special magic of 
e; Valley revealed. For unquestionably that ee EN is here 
Por those who care to seek and find, 


The amma of Kalamochan is built on the bank of the. 
red Bagmati River where the Tukucha Khola, a small 

ream which threads through Kathmandu, joins it. Asa... 
i, or dobhan—-a river confluence——the site is particu-_ 
arly holy and long before the building of the temple it 
as a place of sacred pilgrimage, or tirtha, known as the 
‘alamochan. This is a Hindu philosophic term which might 
ye loosely translated as release from death, It is, of 
ourse, from the lofty name of the tirtha that the temple's 
iternate name derives. But since kal in Nepali means both 
lack and death, the name of the temple is popularly thought 
o derive from the black and particularly sordid stream the 
ukucha is at this very point. Further, although every— 
here the iconography of the temple explicitly claims that 
t is dedicated to Narayan (Vishnu), it is commonly mis- 
akenly agsigned to Shiva. 


The temple was erected in A.D. 1874 by the first Rana 


rime minister, the redoubtable Jang Bahadur, during the 
eign of Surendra Vikram Shah, This is recorded in a long 
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inscription engraved on the pillar before the temple which! ;. 
supports a gilt image of Jang. Although the inscription | 
states that the temple was erected "with the permission off 
His Majesty the King," the text recounts only the exploits 
of Jang Bahadur and underscores where the real power lay 
during the years of the Rana control. The text is no less 
self-laudatory than the salutary portions of similar in- | 
scriptions set up by rulers of the Kathmandu Valley since 
the days of the Licchavis, about A.D. 300-750. One of the 
exploits of Jang, noticeably missing in the inscription, if 
his role in the Kot Massacre. The Kot Massacre was a dark 
moment in Nepalese history when on the night of 14 Septem 
ber 1846 a large but never determined number of betrayed 

Nepalese elite were trapped within the inner court of the! 
Kot, or military headquarters, and pitilessly slaughtered, 
The Kot buildings no longer stand but the old courtyard, 
(just behind the police station) is one of the most reveret 

sites in the Kathmandu Durbar Square, and in its environs 
the great national ritual sacrifice of Desain takes place, 
Although the Kot Massacre cannot be attributed to Jang, he 
unquestionably played his own particular role in it and 
astutely turned it to his own advantage. For whatever his 
personal involvement originally may have been, the morrow 
witnessed his emergence as the prime minister. Thus was 

ushered in the hundred and five years of the Rana usurptio 
of the royal prerogatives of the Shah kingship, to be re- 
stored only by the courageous leadership of King Tribhuvan 
whose statue stands not far from Kalamochan. Although his 
torical proof is lacking, tradition holds that Jang, to 
ease his troubled conscience, had the Kalamochan temple 
erected above the mass tomb into which the blood-soaked 
victims of the infamous massacre had been hurriedly and 
secretly laid away. 


Esthetically the Kalamochan could by no means be 
classed as a great building, but it is nonetheless impor- 
tant in the history of architecture in the Kathmandu Valley 
It is the largest and most imposing of the domed temples, | 
imitative of Moghul architecture, which began to be popular 
in the Kathmandu Valley in the early nineteenth century. 
Some of the earliest were probably those built by Bhimsen 
Thapa in the environs of his home, the Bagh Darbar, the 
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ilapidated splendor of which together with the temples, 
ies just behind the Bhimsen tower. This, too, and the 
oble fountain across the street are the works of Bhimsen, 
himsen Thapa, prime minister from 1806 to 1837, was one 

f Nepal's most outstanding statesmen. His story, together 
ith its tragically pitiful end, is also a remarkable chap- 
er. of Nepalese history. Most of the domed temples are in 
nd around Kathmandu and include the small one which Jang 
ahadur erected in the midst of the Rani Pokhari a quarter 
f a century before his imposing Kalamochano The dome was 
requently employed in the restoration of pagoda temples 
hich had been partially destroyed by the 1934 earthquake. 
umerous examples of the hybrid offspring of these disas- 
rous architectural marriages may be seen, particularly in 
owntown Kathmandu. 


The Kalamochan temple is elevated on three steps and 
in three stages: a large cube (the main shrine), a 
ransitional smaller cube, and finally the onion dome top- 
ed by a glittering finial. The large gilt fantastic : 

asts rear at the roof corners of the lower story, dis- 

lacing to intermediate positions the subsidiary cupolas 

rmally placed here on temples of this type. Small, oc- 

gonal turrets finish the corners of the second story. 

four ornate subsidiary domed chapels, also of octagonal 

rm, stand on low platforms in the paved courtyard near 

he corner of the temple. Two other small shrines in the 

: urtyard, one of which is to Shiva, are later additions. 

large bronze Garuda, the traditional mount of Vishnu, 

ces the door of the main shrine and small stone ones 

face the subsidiary shrine doors. The images in these sub- 
idiary shrines and in the principal shrine all relate to 

shnu, as Narayan or his incarnations, and frequently in- 

clude his consort Laksmi. Vishnu and Laksmi are also 

sarved on the four sets of wooden doors going onto the main 

shrines 


By far the most interesting feature of this otherwise 
chitecturally commonplace temple, are the five gilt im- 
iges adorning it, the statue of Jang Bahadur on the pillar 
efore it and the four rooftop animals. These five were all 
'ormerly part of an earlier Vishnu temple, called the Jagan- 
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nath, which was erected by Jang on the Tundhikhel about 

A.D. 1852, soon after his return from England. For this, 
emboldened perhaps by his ventures abroad, he ignored the; 
belief that it was unlucky and made use of the foundations} 
of a temple left unfinished by the deaths of Ranabahadur 
Shah and his minister, Bhimsen Thapa. The "hideous braze 

griffons or dragons," as the British residency doctor Danil 
Wright viewed them in his History of Nepal, 1877, are each 
slightly different [composite creatures. All have the bodig 


ing tongues—-powerful and awe-inspiring beasts who demon- 
strate the continuing skill of the Nepalese metalworkers 
even at this late date. Rearing ferociously against the 
blue Nepalese sky, protecting the divine Vishnu within, 
there is no question that these four beasts are works of 
art. They reflect the tradition of the carved leogryphs, 
or fantastic beasts, which perform the dual role on the 
pagoda temple of supporting the heavy roof corners and pro 
tecting the divinity within, 


The image of Jang Bahadur, encased in his court fine 
and standing stiffly in an attitude of devotion, is no mor 
than charming folk art. But image and pillar continue int 
modern times a very ancient custom of erecting memorial pi 
lars, and serve admirably to illustrate the unbroken cul- 
tural continuum of the Kathmandu Valley. Derived from t 
Achaemenid Persia, some five centuries before Christ, the | 
memorial pillar with symbolic animal capital, along with 
many other architectural ides was carried into India. 
Ashoka, emperor of the Mauryas from 272 to 232 B.C., whose 
capital lay at what is now Patna, erected many of these 
pillars during his reign, one of which is of course the 
mutilated pillar at Lumbini. The Licchavis perpetuated the 
Mauryan and Guptan tradition in the Kathmandu Valley and iff 
is on one of them that their written history opens, the 
famous inscribed pillar at Changu Narayan, dated A.D. 464. 
The latter's original crowining image has fallen but many 
believe it is the large, human-like Garuda who kneels de- 
votionally before the temple door, The Malla kings also 
kept the tradition alive as is witnessed by the striking 
pillars which give such a cachet to the palace squgres of | 
the three old capital cities. Hence the pillar of Jang 
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Bahadur, the lion on Bhimsen's pillar memorializing his 


building of the bridge to Patan, and many similar memori- 
| Al Taus Pead the tradition up to modern times. 


The grand temple of ; Kalamochan, like its imposing 
neighbor the Tripureswar whose history must be left for 
now, has little popular appeal. Few know its history or 
what deity it honors. Today, except for daily priestly 
worship of the image, the compound is neglected and grass- 
{į grown. The quiet is disturbed only at special times of the 
{f year by the indigents entitled by Jang's bequest to receive 
‘public dole in the courtyard of the temple he built. 


Jang Bahadur's temple to Vishnu stands near the begin- 
| ning of an almost continuous row of temples, shrines, and 
images which edge the right bank of the Bagmati from Tha- 
; pathali, Jang Bahadur's palace preserve, to the affluence 
of the Vishnumati. This, too, is another sacred river con- 
fluence, the Teku Dobhan. The religious development of 
this stretch of the Bagmati, in contrast to the great an- 
| tiquity of the ghats upstream at Pashupatinath or even at 
Gokarna, seems to be very late. The monuments erected on 
this lower stretch almost without exception date from the 
nineteenth, and even the twentieth century and are of li- 
‘mited cultural and historic interest. There are occasional 
| flashes of beauty as in the remarkable variety of brickwork 
on one temple or the fine pagoda built in A.D. 1812 beside 
he suspension footbridge to Patan, An outstanding excep- 
tion to the prevailing mediocrity, too, would be the an- 
cient and remarkable shrine of Pachali Bhairava, lying back 
from pne river and the ghats. 
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NEPALESE ANTIQUITIES 


 §Americans abroad, conditioned by their own brief na- 
mal history, often find it difficult to imagine the his- 
toric span and the immense cultural wealth of the techni- 
ly. underdeveloped countries in which they sometimes work, 
epal is a case in point. As we rush about on our multi- 
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tudinous affairs, largely dedicated to the progress of Ne- 
pal, we have time for but passing notice of the magnificent | Ae 
relics of history, the great outdoor museum, through which 
we thread our various ways. The late medieval architecture} 
and sculpture so characteristic of the "bazaar" were many of 
them already old when the Mayflower touched our own shores.| 
But to the historian, at least, these monuments, marvelous 
as they are, like the Mayflower herself, are but recent 
things of yesterday. 


There is, however, a much earlier chapter of Nepalese 
history to be read by roaming the alleys and byways of the 
valley towns, Within a few hundred yards of our own Em- 
bassy, for example, can be seen some dozen monuments which | 
span a thousand years of history, beginning with about the © 
fifth century A.D. Most are stone relief sculptures from 
Licchavi and post-Licchavi times, about the fourth through 
the eleventh century A.D. Many stand, perhaps where they 
have always stood, in casual and unexpected spots at the 
heart of Nepalese daily life. 


Obvious as these monuments are once found, the writer 
knows full well the toil involved in searching narrow alley 
and recondite corners for them. While we suppose that few | 
share to the same intensity our own passion for these relics 
of the Nepalese past, we do know that many persons have ex 
pressed an interest in them, It is with this in mind that 
we have prepared the attached sketch map and accompanying | 
notes, touching only some highlights of a very small seg- 
ment of downtown Kathmandu which could be visited in an hour 
or two. 


This is a walking tour, so park at the American Embassy 
(marked "a" on the accompnaying map), turn left up the dirti 
lane running beside it until you are forced to turn right | 
around Chusya-bahal (b). One might also drive to this point 
if desired. Chusya-bahal is a particularly fine and com- | 
plete seventeenth-century Buddhist monastery typical of the | 
small celibate community courtyard and merits a stop if time 
permits. Notice the carved struts and the fine tympanum, 
dated 1673 A.D. over the main shrine doorway. The tympanum. 
over the street door is also worthy of study. 
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ontinue on past Chusya—bahal to the first intersec- 
Some 50 steps beyond on the left, is a sister mon- 
astery, Musya-bahal (c), less well preserved than Chusya. 
But for the early monuments you must turn left at this 
intersection, continuing. south down the narrow street to- 
ward:  Asan-Tol,. Look for a wide and very low doorway pier- 
cing the facade of a glaringly new concrete building on the 
right, Go through into the big, open courtyard of Dhvaka- 
bahal (d), typical of later, non-celibate, Buddhist com- 
munities, and directly opposite you will see another door- 
ay giving access to another street... Walk toward it and 
you will stumble over a small Buddhist memorial monument, 
‘caitya from Licchavi times. On it are four charming 
Sculptures, two standing Buddhas and two Bodhisattvas 
flanked by tiny devotees. Note the latter's elaborate 
coiffures, ornaments and dress, an index to the fashion of 
their times. On the base at ground level is an eroded in- 
scription in Gupta characters, the writing in vogue in 
Licchavi times, which although attesting the monument's an- 
tiquity, does not offer an exact date for it. On stylistic 
id ce, however, the caitya is generally considered to be 
t ‘seventh century. 


Be sdout through the doorway beyond and turn right in- 
the street. Not far beyond on the left at the corner of 
arrow street you will notice a curious caitya (e) shel- 
red. by a brass canopy supported by four monkeys. We have 
„certain date for this monument but it probably belongs . 
~ the! sixteenth or seventeenth century. Continue on ahead 
and the left-ward-curving street will lead you into the 
| open square of Tha-hiti, or the Upper Fountain square (f). 
Here you will see a large stupa (or it may also be called 
‘caitya), another Buddhist memorial, which was erected in 
D. 1432 and restored almost a century later in A.D. 1524. 
ese dates are recorded ina stone inscription which leans 
ainst the stupa. According to legend the structure was 
ected, over the Tha Hiti, a miraculous: fountain which dis- 
pensed?gold instead of water. 
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Passing to the left of the Tha-hiti stupa; turn left 
to a wide road and walk south, Cross an intersecting 
reet on your right and about 75 steps beyond it you will 
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see, also on the right, a wide passageway leading to anothepy 
large stupa, the central ornament of Sighah-bahal, or $ 
Kathesimbhu (g). In its present form the stupa is to be i 
dated to the sixteenth century. The site, however, is an | 
ancient one and several stone inscriptions and sculptures 
from the Licchavi period are to be found here. Kathesimbhu®: 
means the Swayambhunath of Kathmandu and the entire complezp 
is supposed to represent in miniature all the features to 
be found at the prodigious holy site of Swayambhunath. 
Walk toward the stupa, turn right skirting the many small 
monuments dotted around and you will discover a particular-{ 
ly fine stone relief of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
(padmapani Lokesvara) (h). This lovely piece is dated abou 
the eighth century A.D. and is illustrated by Stella Kram- Pi 
risch in The Art of Nepal, Plate VIII, To the left and be-§ 
hind this image you will notice four steps leading up into fc 
a little brick-paved alley. Set into the left hand wall is! 
a small stone relief (i) representing, it is thought, Siva, | 
Parvati, and their first-born son, Kartikkeya, at their 
devotions in the mountains, This relief, too, is illus- 
trated by Kramrisch, Plate III, It is generally dated 
about the seventh century, although some scholars hold it 
to be still earlier. Back in the main courtyard of Kathe- 
simbhu, to your right as you exit the alley, you will also ` 
find another ancient Padmapani Lokesvara stone relief set 
into the wall near the doorway leading into the Dharmakirtil 
monastery (j). The small pagoda temple just in front of it} 
is dedicated to Sitala, the goddess of smallpox, and dup- 
licates the famous and popular shrine of Sitala, west of 
the great stupa of Swayambhunath, 


Return to the main street continuing in the same di- 
rection as before, pass the lion-guarded doorway of Naghah-Ẹ +; 
bahal (k) (step inside if you wish), and about 50 steps | 
beyond, on the right, is a water trough (1) magnificently 
decorated with an eight-foot long stone relief in several 
panels. (The standing sage in the center of the composi- 
tion does not belong stylistically nor chronologically with} 
the reliefs.) The relief is very badly damaged but is of 
exquisite workmanship and depicts divine beings, animals, 
birds, and trees all set into a stylized background repre- | 
senting mountains, These reliefs are related to the small | 
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the panel you saw in the alley wall at Sighah-bahal. Together 
with other related reliefs scattered elsewhere in Kathmandu, 
they probably originally decorated a Licchavi-period temple. 
PUnfortunately, the temple has fallen into ruin but these re- 
Ẹmarkable reliefs, apparently gathered up and affixed to the 
water trough at a much later date, remain as testimony to 
‘the’ high standard of Licchavi art. The story of the panels 
fis discussed at length by Dr. N. R. Banerjee in volume 2 of 
Ethe locally published journal, Ancient Nepal. Many other 

‘$ scholars, however, disagree with Dr. B Banerjee's interpreta- 
| tion of the reliefs. 


“Another 30 steps farther down the street, on the left, 
{is a bas-relief stone carving of Siva and Parvati seated on 
Mt. Kailasa (m). They are show in a characteristic pose, 

f commonly known as Uma-Mahesvara, and of which there are 

$ many examples to be found in the Kathmandu Valley. The im- 
“age was carved perhaps in the eighth or ninth century A.D. 

Fit, too, has been illustrated by Dr, Kramrisch, The Art of 

E Nepal,” Plate IX, 


Leaving behind the shoemakers' and the goldsmiths' 

; , continue down the street past the dentists! shops 
for about 60 steps to Bangemudha-Tol. As you round the 
uildings into the open square, you will notice on your 

eft, standing beside the door of the Bangemudha Wood Store, 
magnificent stone relief Buddha (n) inspired by Indian 

pta art. It is probably to be dated to the sixth century 
D, Note the face worn smooth by more than a thousand 

$ years of continuous devotion and the charming devotees still 
9 worshipping at the Buddha's feet. The decorative border of 
“the stele, the bead and flame motif, is of particular in- 
trest in art historical studies for it is one of the earli- 
| est instances of its use. The motif became increasingly 

F common thereafter, and increasingly florid, and in the fol- 
owing centuries most Nepalese (and Indian) religious sculp- 
ures are so decorated. 
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$ | Leaving the Buddha, walk through the sguare to the 
Sttle two-story temple of the god Narayana (Vishnu) (o). 

he temple has several fine wooden struts which may date 
Tom about the fifteenth century. Unfortunately, both tem- 
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ple and carved struts have been much compromised by the 
recent complete restoration and painting of the temple. 


If you are not already familiar with the remarkable 
washya dyo (toothache god) (p), cross to the southeastern | 
corner of the street intersection for a close look at this 
curious nail-studded beam with its tiny three-inch deity 
imbedded among the nails. It is believed that by driving | 
nail into the beam the cure of the offending tooth will be 
effected. The large, curving piece of wood into which the 
nails are driven is actually a piece of the "bangemudha," | 
literally, "twisted wood," from which this square takes it 
name, There are a number of other fragments of the curious,” 
beam to be found nearby and the old people of the quarter | 
claim that once upon a time it actually reached all the wa 
to Asan-Tol, Unfortunately, we have not been able to re- 
cover the true history and significance of this singular 
piece of wood. 


If you turn left from the street which brought you to 
the square of Bangemudha, you will shortly find yourself 
at Asan-Tol (q) facing the Annapurna temple. In the middl 
of the multiple-street intersection note the curious stone 
relief fish about which there is also a marvelous tale to 
be told (The Fish of Asan Tol - page ). Also for another 
day must be left the legends, sculptures and inscriptions 
of the Rani Pokhari (r) to which you my walk from Asan Tolf 
turning left into King's Way and returning to the Embassy, 
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THE RANI POKHARI 


Of the many water tanks and ponds constructed by past 
rulers of the Valley of Kathmandu for the welfare of their 
subjects, the Rani Pokhari, or Queen's Pond, is one of the 
most interesting. It is a monument of prime importance-- 
a social, religious, historic, and linguistic document, 
which illuminates a fragment of medieval history, the mores 
of the times, and the history of language in the Valley. 


Like so many other monuments in Kathmandu, the Rani 
Pokhari was constructed in the reign of Pratap Malla (co 
1640-1674 A.D.) and dedicated by him in Nepal Samvat 790 
(1670 A.D.) in the name of his recently deceased youngest 
son, Chakravartendra. According to the texts of three al- 
most identical stone inscriptions (shilapatras) recovered 
in the environs, Pratap Malla consecrated the precincts and 
the pond to Parameshwar and Parameshwari (Shiva and Parvati) 
and to Brahma, and caused the sacred waters from fifty-one 
famous holy pilgrimage sites (tirthas) in India and Nepal 
to be poured into the pond. 


After citing the tirthas one by one, and the various 
volumes of water contributed by each, the text continues: 
"The waters of these tirthas (are in this lake); the many 
rewards of each single tirtha (are in this lake)...Whoso-— 
ever performs all the religious duties... .after having taken 
his bath in this lake, will obtain the merits and rewards 
attaching to...bathing in all three tirthas." The text 
then describes the boundaries of the consecrated area and 
cautions against committing any sins therein--digging, sui- 
cide, destruction or alteration of the commemorative tab- 
lets. He who commits such offence calls down upon him the 
"sins attaching to the entry into a crore (ten million) of 
forbidden places, the eating of a crore of forbidden foods, 
the killing of a crore of Brahmans...of coes...of gurusS... 
of children...of women and destruction of a crore of Shiva 
lingams,." 


While the texts of the shilapatras are certainly in- 
teresting for content, in this instance greater importance 
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attaches to their language. Inasmuch as the Rani Pokhari 
inscription was written almost a century before the Gor- 
khali conquest of the Valley in 1768-69 A.D., one would na- 
turally expect the proclamation of a Newar king to be in 
Newari, or in Sanskrit and Newari. However, the bulk of the 
text, some 33 lines, is in Nepali while only the last five 
and a half lines are in Newari and the first two and a half 
in Sanskrit. The Rani Pokhari inscription, together with 
less than half a dozen other inscriptions which though pre- 
dating the conquest were also written in Nepali, shows that 
Nepali had been in use in the Valley for well over a cen- 
tury before the Gorkhali conquest. The earliest of these 
Nepali inscriptions, dated NS 761 (1641 A.D.) and written 
in the reign of Pratap's father, Lakshmi Narsingh, is a 
shilapatra set up in an inner shrine of a Shiva temple in 
Makhan Tol, just north of the Kathmandu Durbar Square, 


Though the texts of the Rani Pokhari inscription sug- 
gested that originally identical proclamations had been set 
up at the four corners of the consecrated precincts, until 
quite recently only two of these, those at the northern 
corners were known, A search eventually turned up the 
southwestern inscription two-thirds buried in the grounds 
of the Bir Hospital, while the fourth and southeastern one 
has not yet been recovered. These three stone stelae, two 
of almost identical size, 46 inches tall by 13 inches.wide, 
the other shorter, wider and of slightly different form, 
can now be found as follows: northwestern (A on the ac- 
companying plan), embedded in the outside wall left of the 
street entrance into the Rashtriya Nach Ghar (National 
Theatre); northeastern (B), until recently beside a small 
shrine in the middle of the New Queen's Way but now lying 
at the left side of the gateway to Seto Darbar; and, south-' 
western (D), inside a garage north of the Nurse's Hostel in 
the Bir Hospital compound. It is thought that these stelae 
were originally set up near four small temples, mentioned 
in the inscriptions, which used to mark the boundaries of 
the Rani Pokhari precincts, formerly much more extensive 
than they are today. These temples, approximately located 
a—d on the accompanying plan, were all destroyed and the 
stelae displaced more than three-quarters of a century ago 
in the course of building the Bir Hospital, Darbar School, 
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and other buildings in the environs of the pond. 


In addition to the four small boundary temples, Pratap 
Malla also erected a Shiva temple on an artificial island 
in the middle of the pond and connected it to the western 
bank by a bridge. This was apparently a traditional pagoda | 
temple which was still standing when Oldfield, the British 
Residency surgeon, came to Kathmandu in 1850. In his fas- 
cinating Sketches from Nepal (London, We H. Allen, 1880, 2 
volumes) he laments Jang Bahadur's destruction of it a year 
later: "The old temple and bridge being much decayed and 
partly overgrown with wild ivy, were very picturesque ob- 
jects, especially if looked at from the southern side of 
the tank, when the background of the view was formed by the 
snowy peaks of the Gosainthan." (Oldfield, I, 111). Jang, 
he says, replaced the "picturesque" temple with an "ugly 
brick-and-plaster structure while at the same time he de- 
stroyed the pretty appearance of the tank by surrounding it 
with a high brick wall which completely shuts it out from | 
the road." Whether the present temple (k) is that of Jang 
Bahadur or a replacement of it after the 1934 earthquake is © 
not clear. Regmi (Medieval Nepal, II, 883) incorrectly 
states that the earthquake razed the original Malla temple, 
The four small domed shrines now standing just outside the 
fence at the corners of the pond (e-h) were also presumably 
constructed by Jang Bahadur at the same time as the island 
temple. Jang's "high brick wall" about which Oldfield com- 
plained was later torn down and for a time apparently the 
pond was unfenced. The present iron picket fence and the 
gardens surrounding the pond were the work of Juddha Sham- 
sher (1932-1945). The pond precincts may now be unofficial- 
ly entered from the south side, via the ground floor of the. 
Park Restaurant. 


The island temple and related shrines at the pond's 
corners imitate the Mughal-style architecture of Northern 
India which the Ranas introduced and popularized in Nepal. 
The temple, two-storeyed, of square plan and domed, is el- 
evated a few feet above the water level; at the four cor- 
ners, slightly lower, stand domed satellite shrines con- 
nected with a low balustrade, The island is linked by 
causeway to the pond's western bank, All is of white- 
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plastered brick relieved only by simple woodcarvings around 
the four doorways of the main shrine and by a gilt finial. 
The cult object of the temple is a stone Shiva lingam but 
there are numerous stone and terracotta images scattered 
haphazardly inside the shrine and outside on the porches. 
The forms of the terracottas suggest that they may have or- 
iginally been used as architectural elements and perhaps are 
a legacy of the old temple of Pratap Malla. Each of the 
four satellite shrines contains a small stone image of little 
interest. There are large stone images in the shrines at 
= the pond's corners, one of which, in the southwest shrine 
(e), is a many-armed Ganesh and consort, a capable sculpture 
and popular object of worship. While one laments with Old- 
field the destruction of the earlier, picturesque pagoda, 
the existing temple, mirrored in the still waters of the 
pond abandoned to egrets, water lilies, and, as we shall 
see, ghosts, is not without charm. Moreover, despite the 
pedestrian buildings crowding the pond on all sides, one 
still, as in Oldfield's time, glimpses as the "background 
of the view...the snowy peaks of the Gosainthan." 


In addition to the main Shiva temple on the island 
there is also a small shrine with a Shiva lingam on the 
‘southern edge of the pond (m) and a stone relief sculpture 
of Vishnu Madhava, almost five feet tall, on the opposite 
ank (j). The latter, according to an inscription in San- 
skrit and Newari on the base, was also erected by Pratap 
Malla in honor of his son, Chakravartendra, in the same 
year as the four stelae, The king, as he frequently does 
n inscriptions, styles himself "Kavindra" (poet) and waxes 
‘eloquent about the marvels of the pond he has created—-its 
eauty and its sanctified waters, wherein reside holy nagas 
snakes) and upon which drift flocks of swans, and where 
ishnu and all the gods have hastened to reside. Just out- 
ide the fence near the image, and perhaps once in some way 
Ssociated with it, is a simple temple dedicated to Narayan 
(i ` This: shrine, despite its present obscurity, has a 
rie? moment of glory every year when it shelters the famous 
image: of Changu Narayan on its annual visit to the capital. 


The most interesting monument: of the Rani Pokhari is 
he immense stone statue of an elephant and three riders 
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which stands on the south bank of the pond. Forgotten, al- 
most inaccessible, and dwarfed by enroaching buildings, this 
image nonetheless, as we shall see in due time, can comment 
on the enigmatic name, the "Queen's Pond," illuminate an 
historical tragedy, and spin an intriguing ghost story. 

The statue itself is more than twelve feet tall, twelve feet 
long, and elevated on a six-foot high, rectangular brick 
base. Massive and chunky, the image faithfully captures the 
essence of 'elephant' at which Newar artists in all mediums 
were particularly successful, The elephant's dangerous 
tusks have been sawn short, he is caparisoned with patterned 
blanket, bells, chains, pendants, and anklets; and he bears 
on his back three personages dressed in tunics and royal 
turbans, each with a shield on the left. In front of the 
elephant squats a fourth person, a curious, dwarf—like 
creature, whose neck is gripped in the elephant's pendant 
trunk. His head is tipped back, his long hair streams down 
his backeand one sees by his bulging eyes and protruding 
tongue his desperate struggle for life. The “three persons 
on the elephant's back are not——as so often erroneously 
claimed—-a king, queen, and prince. They are actually a 
king, Pratap Malla, and his two youngest sons, Chakravar— 
tendra and Mahipatendra. By their clothing, arms, and man 
ner of sitting there is no doubt that all three are male 
but their identification is made certain by two Newari in- 
scriptions which follow the line of the trappings on the 
elephant's right and left shoulders, These, while much 
damaged and impossible to translate into a coherent message, 
nevertheless clearly record the names of the king and the 
two princes, There is now no visible date but the statue 

is probably coeval with the construction of the pond. The 
curious creature strangling in the elephant's trunk is, 
according to legend, also a son of Pratap Malla. 


The name, the Rani Pokhari, or Queen's Pond, is a 
curious enigma. It certainly implies association with a 
queen, but according to the shilapatras already cited the 
pond was built by a king in honor of a prince and nowhere 
in these or any other inscriptions in the environs is a 
queen named; nor, as we have just seen, is there a queen 
astride the elephant. The inscriptions themselves merely 
speak of the "pokhari" and ascribe no proper name to it. 
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In one thyasaphu (personal diary) dated NS 811 (1691 A.D.), 
more than twenty years after the dedication of the pond, it 
is referred to as the "New Tank" (Regmi II, 148) while a 


vamshavali (chronicle) states that the king named it Naga- 


talau (Snake Lake). Why then is the pond now known as the 
"Queen's Pond?" As ingeniously reconstructed by T.W. Clark 
in his fascinating paper, "The Rani Pokhari Inscription, 
Kathmandu" (Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1957, XX, pp. 167-187), the pond takes its name 
from a queen who at the time of the pond's construction was 
the real power behind the throne. Pratap Malla, despite his 
proven ability in some fields and his much vaunted artistic 
and intellectual pretensions, was to say the least vain, 
eccentric, and at times even vicious. Indeed, he himself 
came to the Kathmandu throne during the lifetime of his 
father, Lakshmi Narsingh, who had been forced to abdicate 
because of insanity. At any rate, there is ample proof 
concerning some of his outrages, often sexual, against his 
subjects (see, for example, Wright, History of Nepal, 146- 
7). Clark suggests that as Pratap grew older he became less 
restrained and the court found it expedient to relieve him 
of actual rule while permitting him to retain full royal 
titles and the outward trappings of his position, The cus- 
tom of dual kingship and divided rule was common throughout 
Valley history, so this step would not have been particu- 
larly unusual. Accordingly, and there is historic evidence 
on this point, in 1666 A.D. he was convinced by his relig- 
ious teachers, presumably at the insistence of the queen, ` 
and ministers, to devote himself exclusively to religion 
and poetry and to delegate real authority to his four minor 
sons, each to rule a year at a time. This was agreed and 
beginning with Parthivendra, the oldest, through Nrpendra, 
Mahipatendra, and lastly Chakravartendra, the youngest, the 
experiment was carried out. Chakravartendra's turn fell in 
the year 1669. As was the custom for all Malla kings, coins 
were struck in his name in the year of his accession to the 
throne, but all historical records agree that he died on 
the very day of his coronation. The common explanation | 
given for his sudden death is that an inauspicious combi- 
nation of emblems was united on the inaugural coins; a 
rarely mentioned one is that he was trampled to death by 

a frightened elephant during the coronation procession, 
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Clark thinks the latter is a more reasonable explanation and 
believes that the Rani Pokhari elephant image bearing 
Chakravartendra's, his father's, and brother's statues was 
erected to commemorate the tragic event. The tale is still 
not finished, however, Though Chakravartendra's death cer- 
tainly took place in 1669, the Rani Pokhari stelae of 1670 
do not mention this fact and indeed bestow on him the full 
royal titles proper to a living monarch——"the lake which has 
been dug in the name of Sovereign of great kings, Lord of 
Nepal, Rajrajendra Sri Sri Jaya Chakravartendra Malla Deva." 
The inscription on the socle of the Vishnu statue, which 
curiously Clark does not mention, dated a few months later 
in NS 790, the same year, gives no indication that he is 
dead and like the other stelae bestows upon him all the ti- 
tles appropriate to a reigning monarch. Moreover, another Í 
inscription of 1670, that of the Degutale pillar in Kathmandu | 
Darbar Square, also renders to Chakravartendra, again along | 
with Pratap, the full royal titles as if he were living. A- 
mong the eight gilt effigies on the pillar, identified in an 
inscription on it, are two queens, Clark believes that one 
of these, the senior queen, Ananta Priyadevi (Clark seems to 
have misread the name as "Anaka"), was probably Chakravar= 
tendra's mother and at this time the real power behind the 
throne» Stricken by grief at the sudden death of her young- 
est son, she suppressed all mention of it in public procla- 
mations and continued to accord him full sovereign titles 
during the year he should have been on the throne. The deci- 
sion must have been dictated by superstitious reasons as well 
as sentimental ones, for the throne was actually vacant 
throughout the full course of that year. Because of the ter- 
rible event it must have been thought a dangerously inaus- 
picious one. By permitting another son to take the dead 
prince's place perhaps the queen feared to compromise his 
safety also. Moreover, since by 1670 Pratap Malla had him- 
self withdrawn from worldly affairs, it was in fact not he 
but the queen who was preoccupied with her son's memorial 
pond. However, in conservative Hindu society, while her hus- 
band lived it would have been unseemly to publicize her own 
name in the dedicatory inscriptions, which therefore were 

put in the name of the king. Despite the formal ascription, 
however, the public was well aware of the pond's actual builg- 
er and immortalized the queen, anonymously it is true, in the 
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popular name, "Queen's Pond," which they themselves were ac- 
customed to ajply to it. One interesting point, apparently 
overlooked by Clark, is that like Rome such a large pond was 
not built in 1 day nor probably in a year. Indeed, one thy- 
asaphu records that it was begun in the spring of 1664 
(Regmi II, 883), some five years before the prince's death, 
Hence, we must assume that the construction of the pond was 
already well along in the year of Chakravartendra's death and 
only then appropriated as a fitting memorial to him. 


In the year 1664, when the excavation of the Rani 
Pokhari was apparently begun, the congested area into which 
it is now squeezed was open grassland known as the Masava- 
khel, lying outside the city's eastern gates. These, the 
Tetana Dhoka at Kamalachhi Tol (n), and another at Bhota 
Hiti Tol (o), gave convenient access to the pond. In cit- 
ing the landmarks delimiting the Rani Pokhari precincts, the 
inscriptions inform us that northeast of the pond site lay 
the village of Jamala, territory later appropriated by Bir 
Shamsher for his several palaces (Seto, Lal, Phora Darbar); . 
directly east, where Tri Chandra College now stands, was 
the valamasana, or children's cemetery; and on the south, 
grasslands gave way to rough woodlands, later cleared and 
levelled by Jung Bahadur for a parade ground, the Tundikhel. 
Given the splendor of the original pond, its size, pastoral 
setting, mountain backdrop, holy nagas and flocks of swans, 
temples, statues, and especially its extraordinary sanctity 
derived from the mingled waters of fifty-one of the pilgrim 
sites most sacred to Hinduism, one is surprised to learn 
that the Rani Pokhari apparently never enjoyed public popu- 
larity and, that far from flocking to it, the people shunned 
it. The reason, it seems, is that the Rani Pokhari pre- 
cincts fell suspect as the preferred realm of ghosts and 
witches, Even in the late nineteenth century, no sensible 
person ventured beyond these eastern gateways after sunset, 
and today many Nepalis still have misgivings about it. 
Various factors must have contributed to the pond's dis- 
repute. She oust surely have been the presence of the 
children's cometery hard by its eastern bank; another its 
undeserved ill-fame derived from its role as the prescribed 
place of judicial trials by immersion. The trials in the 
Rani Pokhari, however, were apparently quite unlike the 
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medieval trials by immersion elsewhere--death by drowning 
confirmed a person's guilt, survival his innocence, Ac- 
cording to Landon (Nepal, I, 99, London, 1928), the Rani 
Pokhari trial was a very civilized manner of settling by 
chance a dispute between two persons and involved no cruel- 
ty and no drownings. Persons quite unrelated to the dis- 
putants waded into the pond and submerged themselves as long 
as safely possible, each beside a reed to which one of the 
names of the disputants was secretly attached. The paper 
beside he who surfaced first was forthwith destroyed; the 
other with its concealed name was carried to the court at 
Hanuman Dhoka, there to be opened and the winner of the dis- 
pute proclaimed. Nonetheless, popular belief holds to the 
idea of an "ordeal by immersion," of which even the careful 
Oldfield speaks (I, 111), and the Rani Pokhari is said to 
have claimed the protesting souls*of scores of such unfor- 
tunates. Later, too, when the pond became the chosen place 
for suicide, these miserable ghosts were thought to have 
joined the restless concourse of infant ghosts (balsk 
pisach) and those of the forcibly drowned, all lingering 
near the scene of their personal disasters ready and anx- 
ious to spite the more fortunate living. Contributing also 
to the general public uneasiness about the Rani Pokhari may 
have been the presence there of the stone elephant and roy- 
al riders, once, when events were still fresh, a constant 
reminder of a royal tragedy connected with the site. Here 
were the images--and perhaps the unhappy souls as well-—-of 
a talented but eccentric king and his three ill-fated sons: 
Chakravartendra, to whom death came in mysterious circum- 
stances; Mahipatendra, assasinated by the will if not the 
hand of another brother; and an un-named princeling, victim 
of infanticide by his own mother, herself a proven witch. 


The number of ghost stories told about the Rani Pok- 
hari alone illustrates the popular belief in its malignan- 
cyo One is worth repeating here as an illustration of this 
point, as a further word on the stone elephant colossus and 
its riders, and especially as a demonstration of how the 
dissolute side of the Kavindra, poet king and public bene- 
factor, Pratap Malla, has been preserved in the popular 
traditions of the land. 
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After the dedication of the new pond, at an auspicious 
time fixed by the Brahman priests, King Pratap Malla, so 
runs the tale, came regularly to worship at the island tem- 
ple and to bathe in the sacred waters of the Rani Pokhari, 
He soon noticed that a beautiful and frankly flirtatious 
young girl also came daily to bathe ngarby. Given the 
king's amorous character, flirtation soon ripened to romance, 
and the seductive «ir] became Pratap s secret mistress. The 
months passed, and though the romance waxed the king! s health 
waned. The liason remained secre: but in Hanuman Dhoka gos= 
sip ran rife concerning the matter, One day Pratap Malla 
went as usual to ba:he at the Rani Pokhar:i and. to meet his 
charming mistress. She, having just borne him a son, brought 
it with her to the trysting place, and there at the pondside, 
saying she had no way to support it, strangled the newborn 
babe to death before the horrified king. The latter, lower- 
ing his eyes in shock, suddenly noticed what passion had 
blinded him to before, The beauty's feet had the heels in 
front and the toes behind, proof positive that she was a ` 
kichkinni (witch), The king knowing himself to be possessed 
began to shake with fright. But claiming that his agitation 
was over his son's brutal death, he skillfully concealed his 
horrifying discovery, bathed and flirted as before, and at 
last withdrew to the palace. There he at once called in a 
famous Tantric priest, revealed the whole miserable story, 
and begged for guidance and deliverance. Producing a bit 
of cotton thread, the Tantric recited certain magic spells 
(mantras) over it and handing it to the king instructed him : 
as follows. "On the morrow go to the Rani Pokhari as usual. 
taking ‘this thread with you. Secretly tie it to the witch's 
clothing. Behave as if nothing had happened and return 
home as usua! Following the Tantric's instructions, the 
king arrived at the pond just as the kichkinni was bathing 
and changing her clothing. Without he: knowledge he quickly 
tied the thread to the corner of her garment, as instructed, 
made the usual amorous banter, took hi: sacred bath, and 
returned t the palace, 


Early the next day the king an-iously went with the 
Tantric priest to the trysting place of the day before. 
Spying with the magic thread they saw that it led ever _ 
eastward alony the edge of the pond to end at last in the 
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children's cemetery tied to a human shinbone. The Tantric 
at once commanded firewood to be brought, built a blazing 
funeral pyre, and upon it burned the bone to ashes, From 
that day hence the kichkinni was seen no more and at length 
the king regained his former health. 


Some time went by and the obvious unpopularity of the 
beautiful new pond caused the king no little concern. One 
day, on questioning the same Tantric priest who had exor- 
cized the Kichkinni, he learned that her murdered offspring 
had manifested itself as a particularly troublesome balak 
pisach causing such havoc in the Rani Pokhari precincts 
that the alarmed public greatly feared to go there. Accord= 
ingly, once again Pratap Malla begged the Tantric's assis- 
tance in theymatter. The latter performed a special wor- 
ship for peace and through powerful mantras forced the child 
ghost to manifest itself as a ball of rags. Arousing a 
stone elephant to life through the power of his spells, he 
commanded the latter to seize the ball-of-rags ghost with 
his trunk, On so doing, the obedient elephant, together 
with the child ghost, was again turned into stone. This is, 
of course, none other than the stone elephant on the south 
bank of the Rani Pokhari, whose trunk still grips the pet- 
rified infant ghost, ill-fated son of Kichkinni and king. 
Whether the legend was woven to explain the statue or the 
statue carved to illustrate the legend is not altogether 
clear. Of possible interest in the matter, however, is the 
fact that the "infant" ghost of stone is supplied with a 
full-blown moustache, make of it what you will. 


After the restless balak pisach ceased to disturb the 
precincts, the public's fear was allayed and they began 
timidly to use the pond again. However, soon other trouble— 
some ghosts and witches roamed abroad, the public drifted 
away, and finally the Rani Pokhari--despite its beauty and 
sanctity--was almost totally abandoned. At length, the 
most frequent visitors, it seems, were those desperate 
souls intent on suicide, Curiously, despite the fact that 
the dedicatory inscriptions specifically forbid suicide in 
the Rani Pokhari under pain of calling upon oneself the 
crores of sins enumerated therein, in all the town it was. 
this very site the contrary public most preferred for the 
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crime. ‘lt was apparently largely to discourage the inordi- 
nate numi fr of suicides there that the pond was fenced in 
by Jang Baiadur and later again by Juddha Shamsher. Even 
today there ig no official access to the Rani Pokhari except 
for one special day, bhai puja (brother worship) during the 
Diwali Festival. And, despite the fence occasional suicides 
still occur. Today, although standing in the very heart of 
developing Kathmandu, the pond's desertion is absolute. At 
most, an occasional passerby pauses briefly to peer through 
the fence at the distantly perceived image of a large stone 
elephant and knowingly point out upon its back a king, a 
prince, and the famous queen of the Queen's Pond. 


KOK OK, KER Ha 


